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and allowed it to lacerate his vitals rather than accept the
disgrace of exposure.
Toughness was, indeed, the principal quality which the
Lycurgan system aimed at producing. The boys went barefoot,
wore but a single garment, and lay on a bed of thistledown
and reeds. They swam in the Eurotas, one of the few strong-
flowing rivers of Greece, drawing its waters from the snow-
capped peaks of Mount Taygetus which towers above the Vale
of Lacedaemon. All manner of sports were practised, run-
ning, wrestling, quoit-throwing, and above all dancing, which
resembled what we should call musical drill. There were
games specially devised to promote pugnacity. In one the lads
were divided into two teams or packs; and one team being
posted on an island surrounded by streams, it was the business
of the other team to expel them by main force, kicking, biting,
scratching and even tearing at each others' eyes.
As for school-lessons, as we ourselves know them, there were
very few. It is doubtful how far the majority were even taught
to read or write. Memory was trained by learning the laws of
the state by heart; and most could recite some Homer and the
favourite songs of their patriot-poet Tyrtaeus. Rhetoric, or the
art of public speaking1 which other Greeks so much admired,
the, Spartans despised and mistrusted. They even affected
a deliberate curtness of speech of which many examples might
be given. 'Breakfast here, supper in -Hades', said one of their
generals when his army was hopelessly entrapped. Once a foreign
ambassador, who came to Sparta seeking assistance, addressed
a long harangue to the councillors, who at its conclusion remarked
that they had forgotten the first half and could not follow the
second. Next day he took the hint and, producing a sack,
simply said 'Sack wants flour'. 'You might have left out "sack"'
was the answer. As this story shows, these taciturn folk were
1 Here again our own word 'rhetoric* is derived from the Greek word
rhetor, a public speaker.